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In such matters as nomenclature, punctuation, capitalization of 
scientific names, modes of bibliographical citation, etc., contributors 
will have full power to follow personal preferences, provided their usage 
is consistent with itself. The editors reserve, however, the right of 
adding parenthetical synonyms, if such are deemed necessary for ready 

intelligibility. ^V. 

The name Rhodora, although the designation of one of our most 
attractive New England plants, has been chosen, not from sentiment 
but primarily from a desire to have a distinctive and euphonious one- 
word title, experience having amply shown that similar titles (e. g. Lin- 
nsea, Grevillea, Helios, Ervthea, Auk, Ibis, etc.) soon become familiar, 
and possess great merit in their brevity and ease of citation. 


THE RATTLESNAKE-PLANTAINS OF NEW ENGLAND 


M. L. Ff.rnai.d. 


(Plate i.) 

For several years a Rattlesnake-Plantain, common in the White 
Mountains and other sections of New England, has passed as Goodyera 
Menziesii, a species previously considered typical of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains and the northwestern Pacific slope, also bv exception found on 
Lake Superior and in Lower Canada. This W hite Mountain plant was 
collected at Crawford’s by Miss Minns, whose specimens were referred 
by Dr. W^atson, in the sixth edition of Gray’s Manual, to that north¬ 
western species. Recently the plant of the White Mountains has been 
collected in various other parts of New England, even as far south as 
Connecticut, where it has passed for Goodyera repens. The Messrs. 
Faxon, and others active in the botanical exploration of the White 
Mountains, have pointed out, however, that this New England plant is 
really very different from the Goodyera Menziesii received from north¬ 
western collectors. Much material has been accumulated, and a criti¬ 
cal study has been made, with the hope of determining, if possible, the 
identity of this doubtful plant. 

True Goodyera Menziesii is a well-understood species, northwestern 
specimens having been kindly examined by Mr. Edmund G. Baker, of 
the British Museum, and pronounced identical with the original plant 
of Menzies. T his species is the largest of our American Goodyeras, 
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and it differs from the other northern species, G. pubescens and G. 
repens , in its scarcely saccate involute lip, in the elongated beak of 
the stigma, and in the long-pointed anther. The rather densely flow¬ 
ered spikes are usually secund, placing the plant, habitally, near the 
smaller G. repens with its deeply saccate lip revolute on the margin, 
its short stigmatic beak, and blunt anther. The northeastern plant 
which has often passed as G. Menziesii and sometimes as G. repens is 
intermediate in size between them, but it has the flowers in a loose 
spiral. The lip, though less saccate than that of G. repens, has a flaring 
margin, as in that species ; while the long stigmatic beak and acuminate 
anther suggest an equally close relationship to G. Menziesii. 

As stated, Goodyera Menziesii is a comparatively large plant, aver¬ 
aging 3.5 dm. high, sometimes becoming as tall as 4.5 dm. ; and 
frequently producing stout stolons at the base. The firm leaves, either 
plain dark green or indistinctly white-reticulated, and often having 
broad irregular white midribs, vary from .5 40 1 dm. in length. During 
anthesis the spike is generally about 1 dm. long, though some luxuriant 
specimens have spikes 1.5 dm. in length ; and the perianth is 8 or 9 mm. 
long. The common New England plant, which has passed as G. Men¬ 
ziesii, is much smaller in all its parts than that species. The scapes are 
usually about 2 dm. high, though they are sometimes found more than 
3 dm. in height; and the plants are not conspicuously stoloniferous. 
The dull green less firm leaves, irregularly mottled with paler green or 
rarely with white, average 4 cm. in length. The loosely spiral spike, 
during anthesis, is about 6 cm. in length, but exceptional specimens 
have spikes fully 1 dm. long. The perianth is about 5 mm. long. No 
reference to this smaller plant has been found in recent literature, 
except as G. Menziesii or G. repens; but in 1824, in his “Botanical 
Cabinet,” Loddiges published, from “the colder parts of North America,” 
G. tcsselata,' which, from his colored figure, appears the same as this. 
It has been impossible to learn of authentic specimens bearing Loddiges’ 
name, and Mr. Baker writes that there is little chance that such mate¬ 
rial now exists. Notwithstanding this unfortunate lack of type speci¬ 
mens, little hesitation is felt in referring this New England plant to 
Loddiges’ species, since both the leaves and spike, as drawn, well rep¬ 
resent our plant. A year later, in 1825, the same plant was described 
and figured by Sims 2 as G. pubescens, var. minor, distinguished from the 
species by its smaller size and obscurely marked leaves. 

1 Lodd. Hot. Cab. x. No. 952. 2 Hot. Mag. lii. t. 2540. 
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In examination of the literature and figures bearing upon this ques¬ 
tion it has become apparent that the little plant of northern New 
England, familiar to American botanists as Goody e>u repens , is, in a 
striking superficial character, unlike the true G. repetis as represented 
by authentic European figures and specimens. I he plant of north¬ 
eastern America known as G. repens is much smaller than the other 
northern species, and its dark green leaves have darker sub-horizontal 
veins usually bordered by conspicuous white markings. On the other 
hand, the common G. repens of Europe and Asia, as represented not 
only in descriptions and specimens, but also by colored plates, has 
slightly larger leaves, often with dark veins, but rarely, if ever, with the 
conspicuous white markings shown in the American plant. In inflores¬ 
cence and in flower-structure, however, the European and American 
plants are not distinguishable. The form of G. repens which grows in 
northeastern America is not entirely unknown, however, in Europe : a 
number of authors, from Mentzel to Reichenbach, have mentioned it, 
although it is apparently rare. Nor is the European form of G. repens 
altogether wanting in America. Specimens from the northern Rocky 
Mountains, collected by Bourgeau on the Palliser expedition, have the 
same green leaves without white markings, as do also later specimens 
found on Pike’s Peak by Aubrey H. Smith; and, in his Hora Boreali- _ 
Americana, Hooker cites specimens from the Rocky Mountains ( Drum¬ 
mond ) and from the Saskatchewan to Fort Franklin {l)r. Richardson) 
having leaves “ rarely reticulated with white veins.” '1'hough the north¬ 
eastern plant appears superficially different from the typical G. repetis, 
it seems wisest, in view of the identical flower-structure, and the occa¬ 
sional presence in America of the typical form and in Europe of the 
other, to regard this plant with white-reticulated leaves as no more than 

a variety of G. repens. 

In the following synopsis an attempt is made to state the more 
readily recognizable characters of these different forms; and to show, 
in some detail, the range, as accurately as is yet known, of each species 
in New England, and in a general way its broader range in America. 
In determining the ranges of these plants in New England, not only 
the material in the Gray Herbarium and the Herbarium of the New 
England Botanical Club has been consulted; but much help has been 
gained by the use of specimens kindly placed at my disposal by Judge 
J. R. Churchill, Professor'L. R. Jones, Dr. C. W. Swan, and Messrs. 
H. S. Clark, Walter Deane, Chas. E. Faxon, C. W. Jenks, E. L. Rand, and 
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E. F. Williams. To all these gentlemen grateful thanks are extended 
for the assistance rendered ; and to Mr. Faxon I am especially indebted 
for the careful drawings he has so kindly made to illustrate the floral 
details of the species here discussed. 


Synopsis of New England Species. 


* Flowers in a dense spike: lip strongly saccate, with a short, blunt tip, the margin 
riot recurved or flaring. 


G. pubescens, R. Br. Stem rather stout, 1.5 to 4 (generally about 
3) dm. high, occasionally stoloniferous : leaves dark green, ovate to 
oblong, about 5 cm. long (3 to 6.5 cm.), with 5 or 7 white nerves 
(the middle one broad), and many fine white reticulating veins : spike, 
during anthesis, about 7 cm. long (3 to 11 cm.) : perianth* about 
4.75 mm. long (4 to 5.5 mm.) ; lip globose-ventricose : anther blunt: 
stigma with two very short teeth. — R. Br. in Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2, 
v. 198; Lodd. Bot. Cab. i. no. 1 : Lindl. Collect, t. 25 and Gen.et Sp. 
Orch. 492 ; Sweet, FI. Gard. ser. 2, t. 47 ; FI. de serres, xv. t. 1555. 
Satyrium repens , Michx. FI. Bor. Am. ii. 157, in part, not L. Neot/ia 
pubescens , Willd. Sp. iv. 76; Pursh, FI. ii. 590. Tussaca reticulata, 
Rafin. Prec. D6c. 43. Orchiodes pubescens, O. K. Rev. Gen. ii. 675. 
Peramium pubescens, MacMillan, Met. Minn. 171. — Common, gen¬ 
erally in dry woods, throughout southern New England, extending 
north to Milton, Vermont (Z. R. Jones), Jaffrey, New Hampshire 
( Walter Deane), Orono, Maine ( M. L. Fernald), and Mount Desert 
Island ( E. Z. Rand) ; westward to Minnesota and southward to Flor¬ 
ida. Said to grow also in Newfoundland and Canada. Flowering in 
late August and early September. 

** Spike loosely flowered: saccate lip with an elongated tip and flaring or recurved 
margin. 

Flowers in a I-sided spike: anther short, blunt, or with a short blunt tips; beak 
shorter than the body of the stigma. 


G. REPENS, R. Br. Stem slender, 1 to 2.5 (generally about 1.5) 
dm. high, often producing slender stolons: leaves ovate to oblong- 
lanceolate, 1 to 3 cm. long, 5-nerved, with sub-horizontal dark veins: 
spike, during anthesis, about 4.5 cm. long (2.5 to 6 cm.) : perianth 
4 mm. long; lip strongly saccate-inflated, with a recurved tip. — R. Br. 


in Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2, v. 198 ; Hook. FI. Bor.-Am. ii. 203 


Lodd. 


Bot. Cab. xx. no. 1987; Lindl. Gen. et Sp. Orch. 492; Reich. FI. 
Germ. xiii. 155, t. 482, f. i, ii; Thom£, FI. Deutsch. i. t. 157 B. Satyrium 
repens, L. Sp. 945 ; Jacq. Aust. iv. t. 369 ; FI. Dan. v. t. 81 2 ; Engl. Bot. 
v. t. 289. F.pipactis repens, Crantz, Stirp. Aust. ed. 2, 473. Serapias 


1 All measurements are from herbarium specimens. 

2 The form of the filament, hitherto somewhat relied upon for distinctions, seems 
an unsatisfactory specific character. 
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repens 


Neottia repens, Swartz in Vet. Akad. Handl. 


Stockh. xxi. (1800) 226 ; Willd. Sp. iv. 75. Orchis repens, Eyst. Hort. 
ex Poir. Encyc. vi. 581. Peramium re pens, Salisb. Trans. Hort. Soc. 
i. 501; MacMillan, Met. Minn. 172. Tussaca secunda, Rafin. Pr6c. 
D£c. (1814) 43, and in Desv. Jour. Hot. iv (1814) 272. Orchiodes 
repens, O. K. Rev. Gen. ii. 674. — In boreal and arctic Europe and 
Asia. In America, definitely known only from the extreme north and 
from the Rocky Mountain region: Cumberland House, 1825 ( Drum- 
momi) ; “ Mountain woods of the Rocky Mountains ( Drummond) and 
from the Saskatchewan to Fort franklin, Dr. Richardson ”— accord¬ 
ing to Hooker; Rocky Mountains, 1858 {Bo urge a a) ; in woods, lower 
slopes of Pike’s Peak, Colorado, 1878 {Aubrey H . Smith) . Probably 
more generally distributed in America than at present known ; but cer¬ 
tainly not so common in the east as the following: — 

Var. ophioides. Generally a little lower than the species : leaves 

rather smaller, the veins bordered by conspicuous broad white pencil- 
ings, strongly suggesting the markings of a serpent.— G. repens mostly 
of American authors; Reich. FI. Germ. xiii. 155, in part, t. 482, f. iii. 
Pseudoorchis rad. repenie fol. maculatis duplex, Mentz. Pug. t. 3, f. 4, 5. 
Satvrium repens p’, L. Sp. 945. 5 . repens, Schkuhr, Handb. t. 272; 

Michx. FI. Bor. Am. ii. 157, in part. Neottia repens p’, Willd. Sp. iv. 

7 6. I,ess common in Europe than the species. In America mostly 

confined to the northeastern States and Canada ; growing in cold, 
mossy woods, and, in northern New England, flowering in the latter 
half of July. The following specimens have been examined: New¬ 
foundland: Bay of Islands, Aug. 25, 1896 {A. C. IVaghorne). Que¬ 
bec : Falls of the Chaudiere, Aug., 1825 {Mrs. Shepard). Manitoba : 

_ _ ^ A a « A ft 


Blood Vein, Lake 


</ 


Maine : Allaguash, 


Fort Kent, Orono, Mt. Bigelow, alt. 925 m. {M. L. Fernald) ; Somer¬ 
set Co. ( C. F. Batchclder) ; Mount Desert Island {E. L. Rand, Miss 
E. L. Shaw). New Hampshire: Frequent in the White Mountains 

mm ^ m T f ^ • 1 • • v 
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Vermont: Willoughby Mt. ( E. F. Williams); 


Monkton ( C. G. Pringle). Massachusetts: Southwick (E. Gillett). 
New York : in the lake region of western N. Y. {Asa Gray). Michi¬ 
gan : Keweenaw Co. ( O. A. Farwell). North Carolina : Great Smoky 
Mts., alt. 1230 m. {Beardslee 6° Kofoid). 



Flowers mostly in a loose spiral: anther acuminate: 
longer than, the body of the stigma. 


beak as long as, or 


G. tesselata, Lodd. Stem stouter than in G. repens, averaging 2 dm. 
high (rarely 3.5 dm.), sometimes stoloniferous : leaves about 4 cm. long 
(2 to 7 cm.), ovate to oblong-lanceolate, 5 to 9-nerved, with subhorizon¬ 
tal or oblique slightly interlacing veins ; the veins bordered by irregular 
generally pale-green pencilings, the whole blade often irregularly mot¬ 
tled with dark and light green, or rarely without markings : spike, dur¬ 
ing anthesis, about 6 cm. long (rarely 1 dm.) : perianth 5 mm. long; 
the lip less saccate, and with the tip less recurved than in G. repens. — 
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Hot. Cab. x. no. 952. G. pubescens, R. Br., var. minor, Sims, Bot. 
Mag. lii. t. 2540. G. Menziesii, Wats. & Coult. in Gray, Man. ed. 6, 
504, in part (as to Tadousac, Crawford, and New York plants), not 
Lindl. Peramium Menziesii, Morong in Britt, and Brown, Ill. FI. i. 
475, in part, not Morong Mem. Torr. Cl. v. 124. — In upland woods, 
rarely in bogs or deep moss, Salmonier River and Whitbourne, New¬ 
foundland ( Robinson Schrenk) and Tadousac, Quebec ( G. L. Good- 
ale) to Lake Nipissing, Ontario ( G. S. Miller, jr.), south to Hartford, 
Connecticut (H. S. Clark), Catskill Mts., New York ( Geo. Thurber) 
and Seneca Co., New York ( Asa Gray). The commonest species in 
northern New England, flowering in August. 


*** Spike I -sided rather densely flowered: lip scarcely saccate, elongated, with the 

margin involute. ! 


G. Menziesii, Lindl. Stem rather stout, 3.5 dm. high (sometimes 
4.5 dm.), often producing stout stolons: leaves firm, .5 to 1 dm. long, 
plain green, often with broad, white midribs, or rarely mottled with dark 
and light green: spike, during anthesis, about 1 dm. long (occasion¬ 
ally 1.5 dm.) : perianth <8 or 9 mm. long: anther ovate, long-acumi¬ 
nate: slender beak longer than the body of the stigma. — Gen. et 
So. Orch. 492 ; Brew. & Wats. Bot. Cal. ii. 136 ; Wats. & Coult. in 
Gray, Man. ed.6, 504, in part. Spiranthes decipiens, Hook. FI. Bor.- 
Am. ii. 203, t. 204. Orchiodes Menziesii, O. K. Rev. Gen. ii. 675. 
Peramium Menziesii, Morong, Mem. Torr. Cl. v. 124, and in Britt. & 
Brown, Ill. FI. i. 475, in part.— In dry woods, flowering in August, 
Mt. Albert, Gaspe Co., Quebec ( /. A. Allen) ; Squaw Cap Mt., Resti- 
gouche, New Brunswick ( G. U. Hay) ; Frenchville, Aroostook Co., 
Maine (Kale Furbish) ; Allaguash, Aroostook Co., Maine ( M. L. 
Fe maid) ; on the Great Lakes, from Lake Huron westward ( Goldie, 
Robbins, et al.) ; Rocky Mountains, from British Columbia to Arizona ; 
also California and northward. 


Explanation of Plate i. — Goodyera Menziesii: fig. 1, flower; fig. 2, lip; 
fig. 3, column from side; fig. 4, column from front; fig. 5, column from back. 
G. tesselata : fig. 6, flower; fig. 7, lip; tig. 8, column from front; fig. 9, column from 
side. G. repens: fig. 10, flower; tig. 11, lip; fig. 12, stigma from front; fig. 13, 
column from back; fig. 14, column from side. 


THE SANICULAS OF WESTERN VERMONT. 

Ezra Brainerd. 

The four species of Sanicula, as set forth by Mr. Bicknell in the 
Bulletin of the Torrey Bot. Club for August, 1895, occur not infre¬ 
quently in western Vermont. A few notes are herewith presented, the re¬ 
sult of frequent observation of the growing plants during the past summer. 







